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DS Revisits Anna 


Practice at the piano is a regular 
duty today (right), just as it was 
in 1951, when FRIENDS first 
pictured Anna Maria (left). The 
star also listens to new recordings 
of songs from Carnival, discusses 
them with friends or co-workers, 
and compares them with her ideas 
of how the music should be per- 
formed. As the innocent small- 
town girl who joins a traveling 
circus, Anna Maria is creditéd 
with bringing a voice with a frag- 
ile lilt and unusual fiair to the 
stage. She has been preparing for 
this opportunity for a long time 
by starring in musicals—Fanny, 
Kismet, The Firefly. and Rose 
Varie are a few—that she has pro 
duced in her own summer theater. 


Scrapbooks assembled by Anna Maria’s mother recall each step in her 
rise to success. They make nostalgic reading during a visit with her 
friend Claudio Guzman, who works as a stage director and paints for 
fun. He did the portrait of Anna Maria hanging on the wall behind him. 


Marquee bearing her name in star billing looms behind Anna Maria as she 
chats with Elmer Schleidt, stage manager of her show. This scene will prob 
ably be repeated many times, for they often meet at the stage door before 
performances, and it looks as if this musical will run for a long time. 


Copyright 1961, Ceco Publishing Company 
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aria Alberghetti 


A little more than 10 years ago, FRIENDS reported the promis- 
ing start of a young singer’s career. The singer was 14-year-old 
Anna Maria Alberghetti, who had just made a successful debut 
at New York’s Carnegie Hall and was planning an operatic 
career. Since then, many of her ambitions for the future have 
come true, although not exactly as planned. She has made sev 
eral movies, appeared on top TV shows, and found an un- 
expected and rewarding outlet for her talent in night clubs. But 
Anna Maria did not go into opera. Instead, she set her sights on 
Broadway musicals. What is more, she did not want just any 
musical, and turned down several roles, including one in W est 
Side Story, which became a hit. When FRIENDS recently made 
a return visit to the singer. she had already realized her new 
ambition. Anna Maria (right) arrived on Broadway this yea 
as the leading lady in the hit, Carnival, a stage version of the 
1953 movie, Lili. Anna Maria is glad she waited for this show. 
In it she has become one of Broadway’s most popular stars. 


Wall mirror of dressing room is used by Anna Maria to check her make-up from 
a distance. Also reflected in it are her make-up table, cluttered with souvenirs 
and gifts, and her bulletin board papered with the dozens of good-luck telegrams 
that friends, relatives, and fellow actors sent her on opening night of the show. 














IN MUSEUM AT WILLIAMSBURG ARE 


loys from the Past 


Each year during the holiday season. the Abby Aldrich Rocke- 
feller Folk Art Museum at Williamsburg, Virginia. has a special 
Christmas exhibition centered around a huge evergreen tree 
that’s loaded with old ornaments, gilded walnuts. gingerbread 
animals, colorful cookies and candies, and garlands of paper 
chains and strung popcorn. Under the tree are displayed toys 
that were favorites of children a century ago. A few of them are 
pictured here: Hand-carved wooden soldiers. from a set of 300 
representing George Washington’s army; old-time alphabet 
blocks, card games, tops, and dominoes; a German-made me- 
chanical toy, made of tin, with two riders; an 80-year-old French 
jack-in-the-box; a large, hand-carved “balancing man.” made in 
Canada many years ago; a doll’s chair that’s a miniature Wind- 
sor rocker: and a jointed wooden doll from about 1850. so 


inexpensive that it was called a “penny wooden” doll at the time. 














AT HASTINGS COLLEGE OF LAW, RETIRED PROFESSORS FIND 


A Second Career 








“65 Club” of Hastings College of Law: Foreground, 
David E. Snodgrass (dean). First row, left to right, 
Harold G. Pickering, Rollin M. Perkins, George 
W. Goble. Second row, Lewis M. Simes, Merton 
L. Ferson, George E. Osborne, Brooks Cox. Third 
row. Judson A. Crane, Lawrence Vold, John S. 
Bradway, William E. Britton, Everett Fraser, James 
4. MacLachlan. (Dean Snodgrass wears visor as 
gesture of respect to a man he greatly admires, Dr. 
Roscoe Pound, former dean of Harvard Law School, 
who wore a similar eyeshade for many years.) 





With class of 130 students listening attentively during a lecture, 
Rollin M. Perkins refers to his book, Perkins on Criminal 
Law. He is considered an expert in police science, and is 
also known as a man who has a great understanding of the 
problems of young people. Prior to joining the Hastings 
faculty in 1957, Perkins taught for 41 years in the law schools 
of the University of lowa, Vanderbilt University, and UCLA. 


— After 69 


From some of the nation’s outstanding law schools have 
come the 14 law professors who comprise the entire full-time 
faculty of the Hastings College of Law in San Francisco, 
giving this large western law school the most unusual. and 
probably the most talented, teaching staff in the country. 
Each professor is more than 65 years old, and each has been 
retired from the school at which he previously taught. only 
to begin teaching again at a school that will not hire anyone 
under 65 for a full-time professorship. The Hastings law 
professors, whose ages range between 66 and 85 years, refer 
to themselves as the “65 Club.” All have had distinguished 
careers. Four are former deans of well-known law schools. 
All but one have been teachers of law for 35 to 40 years; the 
exception was a successful New York City trial lawyer for 
40 years. The “65 Club” is not a pioneering project. It de- 
veloped as the result of experience gained during an acute 
teacher shortage at Hastings in 1940. At that time. David 
Snodgrass, newly appointed dean (and still dean at a young- 
ish 66). needed two additional faculty members. He turned 
to the only teaching source available on short notice—two 
over-age but highly qualified law professors. Surprisingly. 
what had been merely an expedient drew the praise of stu- 
dents and outside observers. Then came World War II. Dean 
Snodgrass recalls, “On VE-Day in 1945, the Hastings student 
1946 the enrollment had 


soared to 483, and more professors were needed.” Remem- 


body numbered 37. By August 


bering his experience with retired law professors in 1940, 


Holding lively discussion with four students after class is 85-year- 
old Merton L. Ferson, former dean of three law schools, who 
says: “These fellows (students of today) are smart. They're right 


Dean Snodgrass once again turned to the growing pool of the 


retired to bring his faculty to full strength. As a result, he 
was able to gain the services of such brilliant men as Everett 
Fraser (82), A.B., LL.B.. LL.D., teacher of law since 1910, 
dean of the Minnesota Law School from 1917 to 1949, author 
of Fraser’s Cases of Real Property (three editions), presi- 
dent of the 1945, 
and teacher of John Foster Dulles, J. Edgar Hoover, Harold 
Stassen. and Wayne Morse. The personal histories of the 


other professors are just as impressive. They've come from 


Association of American Law Schools in 


the law schools at Harvard. George Washington, Illinois, 
Minnesota. Pittsburgh. Cincinnati. and Michigan. to name 
some of the colleges where they formerly taught. The “sec- 
ond career” faculty at Hastings has proved so successful that 
10 years ago the school adopted an ironclad rule against 
hiring anyone under 65 years of age for a full-time profes- 
sorship. Hastings faculty members teach five or six classes a 
week, a schedule that doesn’t require their attendance every 
day—-but most of them are on the job daily from nine until 
five. and their offices are crowded with students eager to 
thrash out legal problems or seeking advice. Why do these 
men prefer a second career to retirement? Judson A. Crane 
(77) summed up each individual’s reason with this state- 
ment: “I did not feel that my usefulness had ended.” With 
its outstanding faculty. Hastings has become the largest law 
school west of Chicago (652 students) and has moved into 


the ranks of the top 12 law schools in the United States. 


after you. We expect them to challenge.” Professor Ferson is 
author of two books and is past president of the Order of the Coif 


(1943-46) and of the Association of American Law Schools (1946). 
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Using a “live” model to demonstrate a toxic environment protection suit 
used by missile personnel when working in hazardous areas), a profes- 
sor explains basic engineering principles used in developing the suit. 
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Discussing procedures in launching Thor missiles, launch complex officer at 
Vandenberg Air Force Base (shown here talking to class in a Thor block- 


house) explains that fueling operations are monitored by television. 


OFFICERS GO TO COLLEGE TO STUDY 


ABCs of Missile Safety 


Taking temporary leave from normal military duty, a group of 
armed forces officers recently packed their duffel bags and went 
back to college. They enrolled in a new and difficult course in 
missile safety at the University of Southern California, at Los 
Angeles. The university, first school (and the only one to_date) to 
offer such a course, spent six months in the preparation of a 
suitable curriculum, which is patterned after a course in flying 
that 
in 1951. For eight weeks, the officer-students attended classes 


safety was effectively developed for military personnel 
seven hours a day, five days a week, and received more than 260 
hours of instruction in such subjects as propellant chemistry. 


physics. electronics. the structures and fluid mechanisms of mis- 


Students focus attention on Atlas missile that is undergoing maintenance 
and a periodic inspection at Vandenberg Air Force Base. Field trips to 
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siles. human factors, and safety program management. Their in- 
structional load was slightly more than double that carried by 
the average college student. In addition to their regularly sched- 
uled classroom lectures, the students visited El Toro (California) 
Marine Air Base to view the wreckage of a missile and to report 
their reasons for the cause of the mishap. They also visited Van- 
denberg Air Force Base to observe missile handling and safety 
inspection methods, and studied the construction of a missile at 
a manufacturing plant. The officers were assigned to missile 
launching sites at the completion of the course. Military authori- 
ties feel certain that the training of these safety officers will help 


cut down the number ef accidents and delays at missile bases. 


the base supplemented the lectures, slides, and motion pictures pre- 
sented in classrooms. Here, safety officer describes inspection procedure. 
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Putting into practice the accident investigation methods 
taught them, officer-students examine wreckage of 
experimental missile to determine cause of accident. 








Wearing hardhats that are so familiar a sight around a 
missile base, touring students watch carefully as a 
Thor missile is raised from a maintenance position 
into firing } vsition at a Vandenberg launching site. 
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Selecting a Christmas tree used to be just a matter of 
finding an evergreen of a pleasing shape and the right 
size for the home. There’s more to it nowadays. Christmas 
trees come in such a wide variety of interesting materials 
and in such a rainbow of colors that it’s difficult to decide 


on just one (so why not have several?). Size and shape, 


and New 


in 
Christmas lrees 


trees are tailored to fit requirements. and it’s possible 
to find a tree that’s suitable for almost any theme or 
color scheme. Examples of recent developments in Christ- 
FRIENDS’ details 


about them are given below. (Most of the trees shown 


mas trees are pictured on cover; 


are available throughout the country, at florist and gift 


however, are no longer a problem—the new. man-mude shops. greenhouses, department and variety stores.) 


Spray-painted evergreen trees are available in numerous colors—blue, pink, 
white, light green. The long-needled blue tree pictured is decorated with 
white plastic-foam Christmas balls in different sizes, along with small white 
lights. Trees of this type cost less than $10.00, except in very large sizes. 


2 Silver-toned aluminum tree has branches that fit into holes in the trunk: aftea 


the holidays they are removed for easy storage. The price of the tree 
shown, which is decorated with clusters of small blue balls, is about $9.00 
fairly inexpensive, since it can be used year after year. 


Paper tree—the foliage is of treated paper, on branches made of stiff wire 
—is fireproofed, and it is safe to use electric lights on it (when choosing 
a man-made tree, always check this point). To store the tree, the branches 

here trimmed with red balls and red lights—are folded flat against the 
trunk. This tree costs about $13.00. 


4 Gold-decorated gold tree, with removable branches, is of the same type as the 
silver aluminum tree described above. Since it is not safe to place electric 
lights on trees made of metal. colored spotlights are available as an ac- 
cessory. This tree sells for about $7.00. 


Cardboard tree in center of picture has been treated to make it fireproof. 
Holes of various sizes are cut in the rough-textured sides. Ornaments can 
be hung in these holes or on the tree surface, and Christmas lights can be 
placed inside the tree. (Presents for inquisitive children can be hidden 
in it before Christmas.) This tree is priced at approximately $25.00. 


6 Wicker tree in right foreground of picture, shown decorated with small 
white lights and colorful artificial fruit, is also re-usable. While this tree 
is more expensive than the others pictured—about $90.00—it is truly 


striking, and will probably become a conversation piece. 


Natural evergreen trees are available in good old-fashioned wood—balsam, 
fir, spruce, and Scotch pine are favorites. Decorated with traditional or- 
naments, tinsel, and colored lights, they compete very successfully with 
man-made trees for a place on the Christmas scene, and retain their popu- 
larity through the years. 





Colorful modern campus of four-century-old 
University of Mexico (oldest university 
in North America) is a showplace on 
the outskirts of Mexico City, along the 
route to Acapulco. This view shows the 
glass-walled. mural-decorated adminis- 
tration tower and huge statue of former 
President of Mexico Miguel Aleman. 


VACATIONISTS TRAVEL MODERN HIGHWAYS 


n the Road from Mexico City to Acapulco 


Visitors south of the border usually make Mexico’s capital city their headquarters, for Mexico 
City has much to interest sightseers—museums, historic buildings, tree-shaded parks and 
boulevards, elegant shops, exciting fiestas. But most people want to see more of Mexico. A 
rewarding trip is the 260-mile drive south from Mexico City to the world-famed resort of 
Acapulco. Modern roads make this an easy journey (a good part of the route is over a multi- 
lane, divided highway). Scenery along the way varies from 10.000-foot-high mountains offer- 
ing spectacular views, to verdant tropical valleys filled with sugar cane fields, rice pad- 
dies, banana groves, and rural villages with colorful outdoor markets. To get the most enjoy- 
ment from the trip, motorists should plan on taking two days, allowing time for leisurely 
stopovers at the interesting old towns of Cuernavaca and Taxco. through which the route 
passes. (Cuernavaca, 50 miles from Mexico City, is a pleasant place to have lunch; Taxco, 


about 55 miles farther south, has many good hotels.) For more about the route, turn the page. 


waterways in flower-decorated boats. 


Floating Gardens at Xochimilco are a popular recreation spot. Families enjoy touring the network of 





FROM MEXICO CITY TO ACAPULCO 


continued 


Modern highways heading 
south from Mexico’s capital 
to the Pacific Ocean resort 
of Acapulco take motorists 
on an easy and interesting 
drive—a route on which 
they'll see a variety of 


mountain and tropical scenery, 


picturesque villages, and 


old-fashioned country life, 
as well as the fascinating 


old colonial town of Taxco 


Modern superhighway south of Mexico City offers striking views as it climbs high over rugged 
peaks, then descends into a semi-tropical region when it nears the beautiful old resort 
town of Cuernavaca. (The drive to Cuernavaca takes about an hour and a quarter.) 


SHILPANCINGS 


ACAPULCO 





Taxco, about 100 miles south of Mexico City, 
is one of Mexico’s most picturesque towns. Its 
narrow, winding, cobblestone streets, its red- 
roofed houses clinging to steep mountainsides, 
and its walled gardens filled with flowers make 
it well worth exploring (it’s best to do it on foot). 


Santa Prisca Church, which domi- 
nates Taxco’s central plaza, glows 
in lights at night. This richly 
ornamented cathedral, like most 
other structures in the town, dates 
from the 18th century. Taxco has 
been named a national monument 
by the government, so that the dis- 
tinctive charm of its many fine co- 
lonial buildings will be preserved. 


Silver shops in Taxco—there are dozens of them 

are favorite browsing places for visitors. who 
find many good buys in jewelry, table ware, 
and gifts, produced by expert craftsmen. One 
of the oldest mining towns in North America, 
Taxco is the center of Mexico’s silver trade. 


Villagers in tropical settlements. along with rural 
life, are of interest to travelers. Here, a farm 
family awaits a bus on the roadside near the 
town of Chilpancingo. (Motorists should keep 
a sharp watch for cattle, burros, children, and 
heavily laden pedestrians on all the highways.) 


Acapulco, on a blue bay almost encircled 
by green hills, is one of the world’s 
leading seaside resorts. It is famed for 
its tropical climate, beautiful beaches, 
scenic drives with magnificent views, and 
luxurious hotels offering excellent re 
reation facilities. (Acapulco has numer 


ous reasonably priced modern hotels 





Old men strolling under archway in southern Portugal. Salt-hauling boat on picturesque Portuguese canal. 


Are They Paintings - or 


Portrait of a Portuguese woman. Venetian freight barge under a foot-bridge. 





Mrs. Carla Schneider used the art of bro- 
moil making, which she learned from 
European experts, to record her impres- 
sions of people and places that she saw 
in the Old World during the 1920s. 


hotographs : 


Portuguese shepherd cooking dinner in his humble hut. 


Although the pictures on these pages resemble paint- 
ings. they have enough photographic qualities to 
cause an art critic to wonder which they are—paint- 
ings or photographs. Do you know? Basically, they’re 
photographs that have been made to resemble paint- 
ings (or photographs of paintings) through a proc- 
ess known as bromoil photography. This process 
originated in Europe around 1920, and consisted of 
making an enlargement of a negative on bromide 
paper. which was then dried, bleached to a ghost 
image, dipped in water and ammonia, and dried 
again. In this way, the emulsion was made sensitive 
to lithographic inks, which were brushed over the 
image of the photograph with any variations the 
artist cared to make. Extraneous details could be 
left out or covered, tones could be exaggerated or 
softened, and the texture of the paper and inks be- 
came part of the pictorial impression. The bromoil 
pictures shown here are among many made by Mrs. 
Carla Schneider of Los Angeles when she was a 
student in Paris in the late 1920s. She took the pho- 
tographs during extensive trips throughout Europe 
(Portugal and Italy were her favorite places for tak- 
ing pictures). Although she no longer makes bro- 
moils. Mrs. Schneider is still an enthusiastic amateur 
photographer, who now shoots color slides. There 
were many experts in America during the bromoil 
vogue. But, like photographers everywhere. they 
turned to more realistic photography in the mid-30s, 
when sharper, more documentary images became 
desirable—and possible—with the advent of printing 
papers capable of great tonal variation, and with 


the development of better photographic equipment. 


Gondolas in a canal in Venice. 





Youll Find Your Choice 


JET-SMOOTH 


62 Chevrolet 


Lovers of Good Cars...What More Could You Want ? This one’s spe- 
cialty is pleasing people who used to spend a lot more for a car. There’s a new choice of V8 vigor. There’s 
rich new styling that has a knack of keeping its looks (for instance, new steel front fender underskirts to 
fend off rust). Even a sassy new sport coupe that couldn’t look more like a convertible unless it were one. 


For ’62, you’ve got more than ever to like from America’s best liked car. 


You don’t need to live on easy street 
to ride in the lap of luxury. Take 
Chevrolet’s new Jet-smooth ride, for 
instance. You could pay a_ bushel 
more and.still not equal its velvety 
feel. Take that new choice of six- 


cylinder savings and V8 scamper (all 
the way up to a new 409-hp power- 
house,* if you wish). Take a look 
at that clean-etched styling and the 
plushy way Chevrolet surrounds you 
with Body by Fisher craftsmanship 


The Impala Convertible—don't you wish there was one at home just like it? 


and comfort and roominess. That takes 
a second seat to nobody. (Even a high- 
capacity heater and defroster come as 
standard equipment this year.) Now, 
take a tip and take a drive at your 


Chevrolet dealer’s. *Optional at extra cost 
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at Your Chevrolet Dealer's 








Gray blade on a budget 
THE NEW 


Chevy I 


Here’s a totally new line of cars that brings you all the 
solid virtues you know you can count on from all the 
Chevrolet family—plus some surprises you’ve never seen 
on any car before. Purse-pleasing surprises like a thrifty 
four- or spunky six-cylinder engine (there’s a choice in 
most models). Room for you and your lanky friends. Plus 
luggage space galore. And the best surprise of all—a 
pint-sized price tag. 








CHEVROLET - CHEVYIE + CORVAIR 


See if this doesn’t whet your new-car urge: A car 
that’s easy to park, pack and pay for. A car 
especially designed to be easy to service, easy to 
maintain, and very, very easy on gas. A car that 
comes in nine new-size models, including station 
wagons and the soon-to-be-available hardtop .. . 
and convertible, no less. If this is music to your 
ears, you’re a Chevy II candidate. Read on. 

Sensibly sized and easy handling as this new 
Chevy II is, it’s got some big ideas about comfort. 
Stretch out inside and you'll find wide open spaces 
that have many more pretentious cars wondering 
how we do it. (That’s Body by Fisher finesse.) 
Take a peek in the trunk and you’! see a whopping 
13.3 cu. ft. of usable luggage space. Take a cruise 
and you'll experience a downright down-soft ride 
because Chevy II’s unique Mono-Plate rear 
springs do away with the friction and harshness of 
old-style leaf springs. 

Chevy Il’s are built with a sturdy, stylish 
simplicity. Yet you get your full share of con- 
veniences—like the heater and defroster that come 
as standard equipment. 

If you’ve read enough to give you even a mild 
yen to know more, see your Chevrolet dealer. 
This could be exactly the car you’ve been waiting for. 
‘ Chevrolet Division of General Motors, 
Detroit 2, Michigan. 


CORVETTE 


bringing you A New World of Worth 





Planning for battle in which the toy soldiers 
are called upon to rescue the hero and 
heroine (Tom Piper and Mary Contrary), 
the sequence director, Ward Kimball, and 
artist Ken O’Conner examine a toy bal- 
loon that appears in the scene. Complete 
sequence of battle between toys and men 
is plotted on story-board in background. 


Setting up parade of the soldiers. to film a 
close-up of the marching ranks, “animo- 
tion” director Bill Justice places bodies 
of toy soldiers on identical sets of legs in 
marching position. In all, 12 sets of legs 
in diflerent positions were needed to simu- 
late two steps. Floor and soldiers’ feet 
contained magnets to hold toys in position. 


Filming parade, cameraman shoots a few 
frames of one position, then “animotion™ 
director switches legs and moves soldiers 
forward slightly. Enough frames were shot 
each time to keep the steps in time with 
the music. Four steps required three feet 
of film. During filming. everything had to 
remain exactly in place as toys moved past. 


DISNEY CRAFTSMEN USE SKILL AND PATIENCE TO FILM 


‘isv a 3 


Marching Soldiers in “loyland 





The elaborate special effects that have long been a famil- 
iar feature of Walt Disney films are more impressive than 
ever in the new Disney production of Victor Herbert's musi- 
Dis- 


ney, this one has no cartoon sequences. The entire show was 


cal, Babes in Toyland. Unlike other fantasy films by 


filmed in studios and on sound stages, where technicians 
set up, life-size and in three dimensions, all the required 


scenes—Mother Goose Village, the Enchanted Forest, and 


the Toy Workshop, for example. In these fantasy settings. 


live actors play the storybook characters—among them, 





Mary MeCarty 


Piper, Annette Funicello as Mary Contrary, and Ray Bolger 


as Mother Goose, Tommy Sands as Tom 
as the Crooked Man. In addition, hidden actors and me- 
chanical devices give “voice” and action to such objects as 
trees that talk and a fountain that dances. The most pains 
takingly achieved effect, however. is the parade of toy sol- 
diers (pictured above), who file out of their packing boxes 
to the Herbert’s March of the Toys. 


technicians worked for four months, using “animotion.” o1 


strains of Disney 


stop-action photography, to film this 12-minute sequence. 








Eating like a duck doesn’t differ 
much from eating like a hen, 
judging from this scene of Ray 
Pestana, Jr., feeding “all ducks.” 


Dumb Cluck- 


She Thinks Shes A Duck 


You can’t blame a redheaded individualist for denying that she’s “chicken,” 
but the lengths to which Myrtle, a Rhode Island Red hen, goes are ridiculous. 
She makes believe that she’s a duck! She eats, sleeps (not on a perch, but on 
the ground, like a duck), plays, and even swims with the 50 wild and domes- 
ticated ducks at Playa del Rey Lagoon, a property of the Los Angeles Parks and 
Recreation Department. Yet, every once in a while, reality does catch up with 
the happily mixed-up Myrtle and she’s forced to slink away from her constant com- 
panions to a nearby abandoned doghouse, there to lay a very ordinary hen-like egg. 
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The hen swims easily until her feathers get soaked, then it becomes work. 


Myrtle hasn’t yet learned to waddle like a duck. 


- 





Where Stee 


Riding high at pier, Liberty ship—lightened by ab- 
sence of its normal ballast—towers above pile of 
steel plates that once were part of a sister ship. 


abe 


Ships Go lo Die 


Old vessels don’t just fade away—they head 
for a ship “unbuilding” yard, and from there 


reappear months later as valuable steel scrap 


Most ships that have come to the close of their useful life end their 
days under the hammer and cutting torch of the ship breaker. A good 
many of them go back to the place where they were born, the site of 
Bethlehem Steel’s Patapsco Scrap Corporation. where the largest 
ship scrapping operation in the world is conducted. This yard, which 
was formerly known as the Bethlehem-Fairfield yard in Baltimore 
harbor and which turned out more shipping during World War II 
than any other in the country, now uses its ship ways for “unbuild- 
ing” over-age vessels that are no longer economical to operate. Since 
1946, the 400 workers employed at the yard have hammered, burned, 
and ripped through about 500 ships, which have yielded a total of 
nearly a million tons of usable scrap to feed the hungry furnaces that 
produce new steel. The vessels come from all over the world, and 
include battleships, troop transports, passenger liners, submarines, 
tankers, fire boats, and ferry boats. (Largest ship scrapped at the 
Patapsco yard was the 30.000-ton battleship Mississippi, which took 
eight months for complete demolishing; an average-size tanker can 
be reduced to furnace charges in about 50 days.) Steel is not the 
only useful product reclaimed from old ships—brass, copper, and 
lead are among the valuable by-products recovered from fittings and 
equipment. Obsolete guns dismantled from naval vessels and war- 
time merchant ships contain highly desirable alloys. Each vessel also 
has hundreds of small items of equipment that are worthy of salvage 
and resale—for example, ship’s wheels, lanterns. and bells. which 
are treasured as decorative pieces by sea buffs; these are disposed of 
by occasional auctions. Some of the steps in the process of turning a 


ship into grist for the steel mills are pictured on the next two pages. 


« 


Long line of vessels assigned to scrap heap lies at anchor in Baltimore harbor. Guard ship at right keeps watch during their last hours. 





WHERE STEEL SHIPS GO TO DIE—continued 


Littered deck of ship being de- 
molished is a scene of ordered 
WA , confusion. Cables lift off deck 
Xf ii A . sagre: 

” Dweeese house and bridge. and ship is 
ISN Sik hd stripped of all internal equip- 

on ei me = <a "4 ° ment, which includes hun- 
oe EG Bee eae ~~ em oe } : ’ dreds of items chairs, desks. 
a ae Ss : a. 2 file cabinets, lighting fixtures, 
wy Sawn DEE eto plumbing fittings, hardware, 
bedsprings, lifeboats, lanterns, 

bells, and odds and ends of all 

kinds. Much of this material 

can be salvaged and_ sold. 

Dismantlers gradually work 

their way deep down through 

the decks. cleaning out every- 

thing removable from the ship. 
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Ship “‘unbuilding” is completed in 
“out-haul,” a structure that 
once was used to build ships, 
now works in reverse. When 
all superstructure has been 
removed, decks torn away, 
and bulkheads and equipment 
taken from a ship, the stripped 
hull is pulled onto its last 
resting place, the dry bed 
of the out-haul. There, the 
basic shell is cut up and the 
secffons are removed piece 
by piece by tower cranes 
that can lift 100-ton loads. 


Once-proud ships that are too old 


to go to sea are still useful... 


fe) 
obsolete vessels finish their careers 


in the hands of a well-organized 
wrecking crew that works from mast 
to keel to harvest a rich yield 


of valuable steel and other metals 


Cutter’s torch glows as it pierces steel bones of ship. The Mountain of artillery from naval and merchant craft awaits 
detailed sorting, to reclaim valuable metals from the 


cut sections are further reduced by giant shears whose 
weapons, many of which contain high-quality alloys. 


blades can slice easily through steel five inches thick. 
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Bonfire burns off unusable non-metallic material from 
sheets of steel. When they’re burned clean, huge electro 
magnets lift away plates and move them to shears. 





Skeleton-like shell is last remaining fragment of 
what was once a ship. Demolished almost to 
the water line, it’s nearing the end of its life. 





Last voyage of vessel is trip in scrap-filled rail cars on barge, which 
% is hauled across harbor to furnaces, where old metal will be used 


wy ye pee in making shiny new steel for—who knows?—perhaps another ship. 


Even with today’s modern tires, a flat can occu. If 
it ever happens to you — keep your car under control 
by holding tight on the wheel, and come to a gradual 
stop well off on the right side of the road. The 
following suggestions will help you change that tire 
quickly and easily. @ First, engage the parking brake 
securely — locking the transmission won’t do when 
only one rear wheel is on the ground. Turn on the 
left-hand directional signals and raise the hood as 
a warning to approaching cars. Then remove the 
spare tire from the trunk. {It’s important, of course, 
to have the spare checked periodically for proper 
air pressure so that it’s always ready for use.) Pry 
offethe hubcap with the thin end of the jack handle 
and loosen wheel nuts just slightly with the lug 
wrench at the other end of handle. Place the jack 
under the bumper in <he position recommended in 
your owner’s manual. Making sure the jack stays 
in a perpendicular position, raise car carefully to a 
poifit where the spare tire will have at least one inch 
of ground clearance. Then remove handle frem jack 
to avoid accidentally lowering car. @ On slippery 
surfaces be sure to provide a footing of sand, dirt or 


newspapers under the jack base. (lj mud or sand, 
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place a board or other firm, flat surface under the 
jack base.) Blocks of wood, tree branches or stones 
firmly wedged under the wheels that remain on the 
ground give additional security. @ When car is fully 
raised, remove wheel nuts with wrench and put them 
in the hubcap where they can be easily found. Re- 
move wheel and put on spare tire immediately, 
securing nuts finger-tight and giving them a quick 
turn with the wrench. Remember, never sit when 
changing a tire. Keep your legs under or behind 
you by squatting or kneeling, so you can back away 
quickly in case the car slides off the jack. @ After 


lowering the car to the ground, tighten nuts with the 


HOW i0 
CHANGE 


ATIRE 


wrench and replace hub- 
cap. (Some people put the 
hubcap on the back seat as 
a reminder to have the flat 
repaired.) By following the 
above steps in sequence, 
you'll find it easy to become 


a quick-change artist... 


a Fe QUICKLY & «@ Chevrolet Division of 


General Motors, Detroit 2, 
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Fort Yukon has been a far-north trading center since 1847, when Hudson’s Bay Company 
established a post on a bend of the Yukon River (it is three miles wide at this point). 


A New Life-in the kar North 


About four years ago, the family doctor advised Arthur 
Meiser. a Successful newspaper advertising director in 
the Northwest. to “slew down and get away from the 
pressures of the job.” Meiser followed his doctor's ad- 
vice. He Jeft the newspaper and moved his family to 
Fort Yukon, Alaska. a village of about 50 white resi- 
dents and some 600 Athabasca Indians. located on the 
banks of the Yukon River. north of the Arctic Circle. 
There. on the outer fringe of civilization. the Meisers 

Art. his wife. Melida. his son. Mike, 14. and daughters. 
Mary. 11. Mimi. 4. and baby Margaret (who was born 
in the village)—have established a new life that is 
satisfying. and very busy. When they first settled in 
Fort Yukon, Art was in charge of the general store and 
Melida taught in the lecal schoo]. After a few months. 
Art became manager of the Wien Alaska Airlines sta- 
tion at Fort Yukon. whieh is the base for a number of 
bust planes and pilots and one of the line’s busier air- 
ports. The family also leased a lodge. which they oper- 
ate as the community's only hotel. As station manager, 
Art handles the radio. issues plane tickets. and sched- 
ules and reutes bush flights. Running the lodge is a 
family business, with all doing their share of the work, 
Artcand Mike cut wood. haul water. and handle main- 
tenanée! Mary helps her mother with the meals and 
housekeeping.“Even little Mimi has’tasks to do. Some- 
times Mrs? Meiser hires part-time help, particularly 
during the summer months, when all 18 rooms in the 
lodge are filled with guests—tourists. pilets. prospec- 
tors. construction workers, government employees. It 


Once. R y eee 8 adds up toa lot of work, but an interesting family life. 


20th-century pioneer family, the Meisers——from left. Mary. Mike, 
Art (holding baby Margaret), Mimi, Melida—have aome to 
loye their rugged life in a region where such modern-day 
conveniences as plumbing and ruphing water are unknewn. 
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A NEW LIFE IN THE FAR NORTH—continued 


Plane and dogsled, Fort Yukon’s only means of transportation during the 
winter, provide a sharp contrast in ways to travel. 


ae 
River serves as a highway.) Here, Art and Mike wateh a prop-jet take 


In summer, the Yukon* off from the snowboand runway on 150-mile flight south to Fairbanks. 


Family maintains busy schedule in isolated Fort Yukon 


Bath time for baby Margaret brings out large wash- 
basin, since lodge is without plumbing. Fort 
Yukon has no water system, so all water is 
hauled from nearby fresh-water lakes. In win- 
ter, large blocks of ice are cut and melted. 


® 


Studying map, hunter Charles Gray checks with 
Art on likely spots to find wolves (Art gets in- 
formation from bush pilots). Hunters shoot 
the wolves from light, ski-equipped planes. 
Average skin brings $50.00, plus $50.00 bounty. 


New school is a modern-design structure, unlike 
most other buildings, which are of logs. Most 
of Mike’s and Mary’s classmates are Indian 
boys and girls. (Mike arrives by dogsled in 
winter, uses his motorbike in warm weather.) 





Although there are no roads connecting Fort Yukon and the out- 
side world {the nearest highway is 90: miles away), airplanes keep 
the viHage bustling with aetivity. Its-bnsiest in. the summer. 
when tourists joimthe other visitors who. fy into and out of the 
area daily. and many of them spend at least one night at the 
Meisers’ Yukon Lodge before moving on. The pace slackens in 


Family-style. dinner is served to. all 
Yukon Lodge gtiésfs; who eat. with 
the Meisers. This is & sociab high- 
light of the day. for there are dif- 
ferent people at the table almost 
every night, and usually they have 
interesting stories to tell, Many 
are Jdong-time residents . of. the 
Northowho enjoy the old Alaska 
custom ef “swapping trail tales.” 
(It’s sometimes hard toger the 
children to go to*bed!) In winter 
niost_of the guests are in jobs that 
keep them traveling: they: brifg 
news of happenings .all° over the 
state? 4AN> the > food’ served te 
wuests i flown in, but the Meis- 
erso dine. on wild game—moose, 
caribou, deer, rabbit--when. they 
ar alone. which is very seldom) 


With pilot Robert L. Murphy, Mike “helps” 
make ground ¢heck of airliner. He has a 
keen interest in flying, is usually on hand 
to meet the planes, and enjoys helping his 
father around the airport. He knows all 
the pilots. who sometimes take him along 
when they're’ making a trip to one of the 
outlying Arctic villages with a light load. 


At radio in airpert office, Art starts his day 
with a six a.m. weather report. During, the 
summer, when he must keep radio contact 
with numerous bush flights, he is often on 
the job until nearly midnight. Ground part- 
ies in the field—oil-exploration and scien- 
tifie groups in the Aretic wilderness, for ex 
ample—also rely on him fores \unications 


winter. but even then the lodge has at least one guest almost every 


night. To the ptoneering Meisers. this is just like having company 


} 


every day—and they love it. Mrs. Meiser admits that she doesn’t 
like some of the hardships of Aretic life, but because the people 
who visit them are so interesting and so tolerant and understand- 


ing of the difficulties of “bush life,” they make it all worth while. 





Icy “foliage” had appeared like 
magic on trees and turned a 
fence into white lace, when 
Reverend Jack Glaze of Pot- 
latch, Idaho, took this pic- 
ture of his old farm home one 
morning after a sudden cold 
snap had frozen a heavy fog. 


PICTURES BY CHEVROLET OWNERS SHOW 


The Cold Land 


The landscapes of winter are sometimes stark, sometimes dramatic, fre- 
quently beautiful—especially in northern regions where snow and. ice 
alter the appearance of familiar scenes. Examples of the varied aspects 
of the season are these pictures, taken by Chevrelet owners who did not 
let winter's cold grip keep them from exploring the countryside for in- 
teresting camera studies. [f you are a Chevrolet owner and haye photo- 
graphs, in black and white or color—taken in any season of the year— 
that you'd like to see published in FRIENDS, turn to page 31 for details. 
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Dark waters of an Adirondacks 
stream contrast with snowy banks 
and boughs in a scene by David N. 
Harpp, Middletown, Connecticut. 


Deep blanket of white softens the roof outlines  Crystal-decerated trees surrounding a picnic table — Ermime-eoated evergreens standing on high grourid 
of a homesteader’s cabin in Alaska, photo- buried in deep drifts were pictured by Theo- near Churehill, Manitoba. cast long shadows 
graphed after a fresh snowfall by Geneva dore Kulpa of Adams, Massachusetts, during © in this photograph, taken on a sunny winter 
Anderson of Elizabeth City, North Carolina. a snowshoe hike up nearby Mount Greylock. afternoon by Stanley Idzik of Chicago, Illinois. 





Ice-bordered brook flowing between 
snowbound fields reflecting the 
cold blue sky of a winter morn- 
ing was photographed on a farm 
not far from his home by Robert 
P, Frey of Flerin, Pennsylvania. 
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Charlottes “Singing” Christmas Tree 


While towns throughout the country have spectacular community Christ- 
mas trees during the holiday season, the tree shown above is really unusual 
it souinds as good as it looks. It’s the Charlotte. North Carolina, “sing- 


ing” Christmas tree, composed of some 85 members of the Charlotte 


Chorale Society—all non-professional singers -who give an annual Christ- 
mas concert in a local auditorium (this year’s program will be their sixth). 
All proceeds from the concert, sponsored by a local newspaper, go to 
charity. As the chorus sings, standing on a 33-foot-tall steel platform, 
settings illustrating different themes appear on the stage; the setting 
pictured, from the 1960 concert, depicts Christmas in early Roman times. 





HOBBIES 


Designing outdoor Christmas decorations is becoming 
a profitable hobby for Mrs. Randall Morris of Marsh- 
field, Missouri, who now decorates lawns for business 
firms and friends. Her creations are made of ply- 
wood, painted with enamel, sprinkled with glitter, and 
sprayed with plastic. Most of them are life-size. 


A veteran hunter, Earl R. Zech of York, Pennsylvania, 
has been saving Pennsylvania hunting licenses since 
1913, when the state first began issuing hunting per- 
mits. They are mounted on a keystone-shaped plaque. 
The collection shows the transition from the arm 
patch worn in 1913 to present-day cardboard permits. 


Collecting scenic colored picture folders of inter- 
esting places is a hobby that Mrs. Anna L. Kimmons 
of Dallas, Texas, began when her two sons were serv- 
ing in the Navy. They sent her folders from many parts 
of the world and from U.S. ports, and she has added 
folders and postcards from places she has visited. 








PHOTOGRAPHS NOT OTHERWISE CREDITED 


2, Ross Madden—Black Star (left, center); Joe 
Covello—Black Star (al! others). 3, Joe Co- 
vello—Black Star. 4-5, Bob Smaliman. 6-7, Don 
Ornitz—Globe. 8-9, Fred Swartz. |!, Marquerite 
Johnson (top); Jerry Yulsman—Globe (bot- 
tom). 12, Jerry Yulsman—Globe. 13, Mar- 
guerite Johnson (bottom); Jerry Yulsman— 
Globe (al/ others). 15, Lou Jacobs, Jr. (top). 
18, Lou Jacobs, Jr. 20, Joan H. Coverdale. 2!- 
22-23, Kenneth Johnson. 25-26-27, Phil Hoon— 
Black Star. 30, Bruce Roberts 
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The Christmas trees pictured 
on our cover and described 
on page 10 (they were photo- 
graphed by Philip Foskett) 
suggest the wide variety @f 
colorful displays that will soon 
he seen all around the country. 
In one U.S. town, however, 
there will be a tree that’s un- 
like any other—see page 30. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SUBMITTING PHOTOGRAPHS TO ‘'FRIENDS"' 


FRIENDS pays $25.00 to every Chevrolet owner who sub- 
mits a phovograph that is published on the owners’ pages; 
$10.00 to each Chevrolet owner whose h®bby is pictured on 
the hobby page. Photographs for these ‘pages must be sub- 
mitted by the Chevrolet owner himself. On black and white 
pictures, send prints—not negatives. On color photographs, 
send only ‘color transparencies. (Do not submit slides in 
glass mounts.) All photographs not accepted for publica- 
tion will be returned immediately. All black and white 
photographs accepted become the property of the Ceco 
Publishing Company, with exclusive rights to their repro- 
duction. All color transparencies accepted will be returned 
after publication. Wrap the pictures carefully. so they will 
not crack or bend, and enclose a short letter describing the 
scenes pictured; on hobby photographs, give full details 
about the hobby. Mail pictures to the Editor, FRIENDS 
Magazine, 3-135 General Motors Building, Detroit 2, 
Michigan. FRIENDS assumes no responsibility for black 
and white prints or color transparencies lost in transit. 











“*FRIENDS'' MAGAZINE COMES TO YOU THROUGH THE COURTESY OF THE CHEVROLET DEALER WHOSE NAME APPEARS ON THE BACK COYER. 
Published by Ceco Publishing Company, Department FM, 3-135 General Motors Building, Detroit 2, Michigan. Frank R. Kepler, editor; N. Donald Weeks, art director; 
J. D. Reed, business manager. . . . Correspondence regarding photographs or contributions should be sent to the Edito® 
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ALWAYS SEE YOUR CHEVROLET DEALER FOR FINEST SERVICE 


FRIENDS Magazine is published for the Chevrolet dealers throughout the country 
for distribution to their many customers and friends. This advance copy is sent 
to you for your information and enjoyment by the Ceco Publishing Company. ,.,,....v:... 





